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In his Nicomachean’ Ethics, Aristotle (384-322 
B.C.E.) describes the happy life intended for man by nature as 
one lived in accordance with virtue, and, in his Politics, he de- 
scribes the role that politics and the political community must 
play in bringing about the virtuous life in the citizenry. 


The Politics also provides analysis of the kinds of political 
community that existed in his time and shows where and how 
these cities fall short of the ideal community of virtuous 
citizens. 


Although in some ways we have clearly moved beyond his 
thought (for example, his belief in the inferiority of women 
and his approval of slavery in at least some circumstances), 
there remains much in Aristotle’s philosophy that is valuable 


In particular, his views on the connection between the well-being of the political community and 


that of the citizens who make it up, his belief that citizens must actively participate in politics if 


they are to be happy and virtuous, and his analysis of what causes and prevents revolution within 


political communities have been a source of inspiration for many contemporary theorists, espe- 


cially those unhappy with the liberal political philosophy promoted by thinkers such as John Locke 


and John Stuart Mill. 
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1. Biography and History 


Aristotle’s life was primarily that of a scholar. However, like the other ancient philosophers, it was 
not the stereotypical ivory tower existence. His father was court physician to Amyntas III of 
Macedon, so Aristotle grew up in a royal household. Aristotle also knew Philip of Macedon (son of 
Amyntas III) and there is a tradition that says Aristotle tutored Philip’s son Alexander, who would 
later be called “the Great” after expanding the Macedonian Empire all the way to what is now 
India. Clearly, Aristotle had significant firsthand experience with politics, though scholars disagree 
about how much influence, if any, this experience had on Aristotle’s thought. There is certainly no 
evidence that Alexander’s subsequent career was much influenced by Aristotle’s teaching, which is 
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uniformly critical of war and conquest as goals for human beings and which praises the intellectual, 
contemplative lifestyle. It is noteworthy that although Aristotle praises the politically active life, he 
spent most of his own life in Athens, where he was not a citizen and would not have been allowed 
to participate directly in politics (although of course anyone who wrote as extensively and well 
about politics as Aristotle did was likely to be politically influential). 


Aristotle studied under Plato at Plato’s Academy in Athens, and eventually opened a school of his 
own (the Lyceum) there. As a scholar, Aristotle had a wide range of interests. He wrote about mete- 
orology, biology, physics, poetry, logic, rhetoric, and politics and ethics, among other subjects. His 
writings on many of these interests remained definitive for almost two millennia. They remained, 
and remain, so valuable in part because of the comprehensiveness of his efforts. For example, in 
order to understand political phenomena, he had his students collect information on the political 
organization and history of 158 different cities. The Politics makes frequent reference to political 
events and institutions from many of these cities, drawing on his students’ research. Aristotle’s the- 
ories about the best ethical and political life are drawn from substantial amounts of empirical re- 
search. These studies, and in particular the Constitution of Athens, will be discussed in more detail 
below (Who Should Rule?). The question of how these writings should be unified into a consistent 
whole (if that is even possible) is an open one and beyond the scope of this article. This article will 
not attempt to organize all of Aristotle’s work into a coherent whole, but will draw on different 
texts as they are necessary to complete one version of Aristotle’s view of politics. 


2. The Texts 


The most important text for understanding Aristotle’s political philosophy, not surprisingly, is the 
Politics. However, it is also important to read Nicomachean Ethics in order to fully understand 
Aristotle’s political project. This is because Aristotle believed that ethics and politics were closely 
linked, and that in fact the ethical and virtuous life is only available to someone who participates in 
politics, while moral education is the main purpose of the political community. As he says in 
Nicomachean Ethics at 1099b30, “The end [or goal] of politics is the best of ends; and the main 
concern of politics is to engender a certain character in the citizens and to make them good and 
disposed to perform noble actions.” Most people living today in Western societies like the United 
States, Canada, Germany, or Australia would disagree with both parts of that statement. We are 
likely to regard politics (and politicians) as aiming at ignoble, selfish ends, such as wealth and 
power, rather than the “best end”, and many people regard the idea that politics is or should be pri- 
marily concerned with creating a particular moral character in citizens as a dangerous intrusion on 
individual freedom, in large part because we do not agree about what the “best end” is. In fact, 
what people in Western societies generally ask from politics and the government is that they keep 
each of us safe from other people (through the provision of police and military forces) so that each 
of us can choose and pursue our own ends, whatever they may be. This has been the case in 
Western political philosophy at least since John Locke. Development of individual character is left 
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up to the individual, with help from family, religion, and other non-governmental institutions. 
More will be said about this later, but the reader should keep in mind that this is an important way 
in which our political and ethical beliefs are not Aristotle’s. The reader is also cautioned against im- 
mediately concluding from this that Ar istotle was wrong and we are right. This may be so, but it is 
important to understand why, and the contrast between Aristotle’s beliefs and ours can help to 
bring the strengths and weaknesses of our own beliefs into greater clarity. 


The reference above to “Nicomachean Ethics at 1099b30” makes use of what is called Bekker pagi- 
nation. This refers to the location of beginning of the cited text in the edition of Aristotle’s works 
produced by Immanuel Bekker in Berlin in 1831 (in this case, it begins on page 1099, column b, 
line 30). Scholars make use of this system for all of Aristotle’s works except the Constitution of 
Athens (which was not rediscovered until after 1831) and fragmentary works in order to be able to 
refer to the same point in Aristotle’s work regardless of which edition, translation, or language they 
happen to be working with. This entry will make use of the Bekker pagination system, and will also 
follow tradition and refer to Nicomachean Ethics as simply Ethics. (There is also a Eudemian 
Ethics which is almost certainly by Aristotle (and which shares three of the ten books of the 
Nicomachean Ethics) and a work on ethics titled Magna Moralia which has been attributed to him 
but which most scholars now believe is not his work. Regardless, most scholars believe that the 
Nicomachean Ethics is Aristotle’s fullest and most mature expression of his ethical theory). The 
translation is that of Martin Ostwald; see the bibliography for full information. In addition to the 
texts listed above, the student with an interest in Aristotle’s political theory may also wish to read 
the Rhetoric, which includes observations on ethics and politics in the context of teaching the 
reader how to be a more effective speaker, and the Constitution of Athens, a work attributed to 
Aristotle, but which may be by one of his students, which describes the political history of the city 
of Athens. 


3. Challenges of the Texts 


Any honest attempt to summarize and describe Aristotle’s political philosophy must include an ac- 
knowledgment that there is no consensus on many of the most important aspects of that philoso- 
phy. Some of the reasons for this should be mentioned from the outset. 


One set of reasons has to do with the text itself and the transmission of the text from Aristotle’s 
time to ours. The first thing that can lead to disagreement over Aristotle’s beliefs is the fact that 
the Politics andEthics are believed by many scholars to be his lecture notes, for lectures which were 
intended to be heard only by his own students. (Aristotle did write for general audiences on these 
subjects, probably in dialogue form, but only a few fragments of those writings remain). This is also 
one reason why many students have difficulty reading his work: no teacher’s lecture notes ever 
make complete sense to anyone else (their meaning can even elude their author at times). Many 
topics in the texts are discussed less fully than we would like, and many things are ambiguous 
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which we wish were more straightforward. But if Aristotle was lecturing from these writings, he 
could have taken care of these problems on the fly as he lectured, since presumably he knew what 
he meant, or he could have responded to requests for clarification or elaboration from his students. 


Secondly, most people who read Aristotle are not reading him in the original Attic Greek but are in- 
stead reading translations. This leads to further disagreement, because different authors translate 
Aristotle differently, and the way in which a particular word is translated can be very significant for 
the text as a whole. There is no way to definitively settle the question of what Aristotle “really 
meant to say” in using a particular word or phrase. 


Third, the Aristotelian texts we have are not the originals, but copies, and every time a text gets 
copied errors creep in (words, sentences, or paragraphs can get left out, words can be changed into 
new words, and so forth). For example, imagine someone writing the sentence “Ronald Reagan was 
the lastcompetent president of the United States.” It is copied by hand, and the person making the 
copy accidentally writes (or assumes that the author must have written) “Ronald Reagan was 
the leastcompetent president of the United States.” If the original is then destroyed, so that only 
the copy remains, future generations will read a sentence that means almost exactly the opposite of 
what the author intended. It may be clear from the context that a word has been changed, but then 
again it may not, and there is always hesitation in changing the text as we have it. In addition, al- 
though nowadays it is unacceptable to modify someone else’s work without clearly denoting the 
changes, this is a relatively recent development and there are portions of Aristotle’s texts which 
scholars believe were added by later writers. This, too, complicates our understanding of Aristotle. 


Finally, there are a number of controversies related to the text of the Politics in particular. These 
controversies cannot be discussed here, but should be mentioned. For more detail consult the 
works listed in the “Suggestions for further reading” below. First, there is disagreement about 
whether the books of the Politics are in the order that Aristotle intended. Carnes Lord and others 
have argued based on a variety of textual evidence that books 7 and 8 were intended by Aristotle to 
follow book 3. Rearranging the text in this way would have the effect of joining the early discussion 
of the origins of political life and the city, and the nature of political justice, with the discussion of 
the ideal city and the education appropriate for it, while leaving together books 4-6 which are pri- 
marily concerned with existing varieties of regimes and how they are preserved and destroyed and 
moving them to the conclusion of the book. Second, some authors, notably Werner Jaeger, have ar- 
gued that the different focus and orientation of the different portions of the Politics is a result of 
Aristotle writing them at different times, reflecting his changing interests and orientation 
towards Plato‘s teachings. The argument is that at first Aristotle stuck very closely to the attitudes 
and ideas of his teacher Plato, and only later developed his own more empirical approach. Thus 
any difficulties that there may be in integrating the different parts of the Politicsarise from the fact 
that they were not meant to be integrated and were written at different times and with different 
purposes. Third, the Politics as we have it appears to be incomplete; Book 6 ends in the middle of a 
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sentence and Book 8 in the middle of a discussion. There are also several places in 
the Politicswhere Aristotle promises to consider a topic further later but does not do so in the text 
as we have i t (for example, at the end of Book II, Chapter 8). It is possible that Aristotle never fin- 
ished writing it; more likely there is material missing as a result of damage to the scrolls on which 
it was written. The extent and content of any missing material is a matter of scholarly debate. 


Fortunately, the beginning student of Aristotle will not need to concern themselves much with 
these problems. It is, however, important to get a quality translation of the text, which provides an 
introduction, footnotes, a glossary, and a bibliography, so that the reader is aware of places where, 
for example, there seems to be something missing from the text, or a word can have more than one 
meaning, or there are other textual issues. These will not always be the cheapest or most widely 
available translations, but it is important to get one of them, from a library if need be. Several sug- 
gested editions are listed at the end of this article. 


4. Politics and Ethics 


In Book Six of the Ethics Aristotle says that all knowledge can be classified into three categories: 
theoretical knowledge, practical knowledge, and productive knowledge. Put simply, these kinds of 
knowledge are distinguished by their aims: theoretical knowledge aims at contemplation, produc- 
tive knowledge aims at creation, and practical knowledge aims at action. Theoretical knowledge in- 
volves the study of truth for its own sake; it is knowledge about things that are unchanging and 
eternal, and includes things like the principles of logic, physics, and mathematics (at the end of 
the Ethics Aristotle says that the most excellent human life is one lived in pursuit of this type of 
knowledge, because this knowledge brings us closest to the divine). The productive and practical 
sciences, in contrast, address our daily needs as human beings, and have to do with things that can 
and do change. Productive knowledge means, roughly, know-how; the knowledge of how to make a 
table or a house or a pair of shoes or how to write a tragedy would be examples of this kind of 
knowledge. This entry is concerned with practical knowledge, which is the knowledge of how to live 
and act. According to Aristotle, it is the possession and use of practical knowledge that makes it 
possible to live a good life. Ethics and politics, which are the practical sciences, deal with human 
beings as moral agents. Ethics is primarily about the actions of human beings as individuals, and 
politics is about the actions of human beings in communities, although it is important to remember 
that for Aristotle the two are closely linked and each influences the other. 


The fact that ethics and politics are kinds of practical knowledge has several important conse- 
quences. First, it means that Aristotle believes that mere abstract knowledge of ethics and politics 
is worthless. Practical knowledge is only useful if we act on it; we must act appropriately if we are 
to be moral. He says at Ethics 1103b25: “The purpose of the present study [of morality] is not, as it 
is in other inquiries, the attainment of theoretical knowledge: we are not conducting this inquiry in 
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order to know what virtue is, but in order to become good, else there would be no advantage in 
studying it.” 


Second, according to Aristotle, only some people can beneficially study politics. Aristotle believes 
that women and slaves (or at least those who are slaves by nature) can never benefit from the study 
of politics, and also should not be allowed to participate in politics, about which more will be said 
later. But there is also a limitation on political study based on age, as a result of the connection be- 
tween politics and experience: “A young man is not equipped to be a student of politics; for he has 
no experience in the actions which life demands of him, and these actions form the basis and sub- 
ject matter of the discussion” (Ethics 1095a2). Aristotle adds that young men will usually act on the 
basis of their emotions, rather than according to reason, and since acting on practical knowledge 
requires the use of reason, young men are unequipped to study politics for this reason too. So the 
study of politics will only be useful to those who have the experience and the mental discipline to 
benefit from it, and for Aristotle this would have been a relatively small percentage of the popula- 
tion of a city. Even in Athens, the most democratic city in Greece, no more than 15 percent of the 
population was ever allowed the benefits of citizenship, including political participation. Athenian 
citizenship was limited to adult males who were not slaves and who had one parent who was an 
Athenian citizen (sometimes citizenship was further restricted to require both parents to be 
Athenian citizens). Aristotle does not think this percentage should be increased — if anything, it 
should be decreased. 


Third, Aristotle distinguishes between practical and theoretical knowledge in terms of the level of 
precision that can be attained when studying them. Political and moral knowledge does not have 
the same degree of precision or certainty as mathematics. Aristotle says at Ethics 1094b14: 
“Problems of what is noble and just, which politics examines, present so much variety and irregu- 
larity that some people believe that they exist only by convention and not by nature....Therefore, in 
a discussion of such subjects, which has to start with a basis of this kind, we must be satisfied to in- 
dicate the truth with a rough and general sketch: when the subject and the basis of a discussion 
consist of matters that hold good only as a general rule, but not always, the conclusions reached 
must be of the same order.” Aristotle does not believe that the noble and the just exist only by con- 
vention, any more than, say, the principles of geometry do. However, the principles of geometry are 
fixed and unchanging. The definition of a point, or a line, or a plane, can be given precisely, and 
once this definition is known, it is fixed and unchanging for everyone. However, the definition of 
something like justice can only be known generally; there is no fixed and unchanging definition 
that will always be correct. This means that unlike philosophers such as Hobbes and Kant, Aristotle 
does not and in fact cannot give us a fixed set of rules to be followed when ethical and political de- 
cisions must be made. Instead he tries to make his students the kind of men who, when confronted 
with any particular ethical or political decision, will know the correct thing to do, will understand 
why it is the correct choice, and will choose to do it for that reason. Such a man will know the gen- 
eral rules to be followed, but will also know when and why to deviate from those rules. (I will use 
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“man” and “men” when referring to citizens so that the reader keeps in mind that Aristotle, and the 
Greeks generally, excluded women from political part icipation. In fact it is not until the mid-19th 
century that organized attempts to gain the right to vote for women really get underway, and even 
today in the 21st century there are still many countries which deny women the right to vote or par- 
ticipate in political life). 


5. The Importance of Telos 


I have already noted the connection between ethics and politics in Aristotle’s thought. The concept 
that most clearly links the two is that which Aristotle called telos. A discussion of this concept and 
its importance will help the reader make sense of what follows. Aristotle himself discusses it in 
Book II, Chapter 3 of the Physics and Book I, Chapter 3 of the Metaphysics. 


The word telos means something like purpose, or goal, or final end. According to Aristotle, every- 
thing has a purpose or final end. If we want to understand what something is, it must be under- 
stood in terms of that end, which we can discover through careful study. It is perhaps easiest to un- 
derstand what a telos is by looking first at objects created by human beings. Consider a knife. If you 
wanted to describe a knife, you would talk about its size, and its shape, and what it is made out of, 
among other things. But Aristotle believes that you would also, as part of your description, have to 
say that it is made to cut things. And when you did, you would be describing its telos. The knife’s 
purpose, or reason for existing, is to cut things. And Aristotle would say that unless you included 
that telos in your description, you wouldn’t really have described — or understood — the knife. This 
is true not only of things made by humans, but of plants and animals as well. If you were to fully 
describe an acorn, you would include in your description that it will become an oak tree in the nat- 
ural course of things — so acorns too have a telos. Suppose you were to describe an animal, like a 
thoroughbred foal. You would talk about its size, say it has four legs and hair, and a tail. Eventually 
you would say that it is meant to run fast. This is the horse’s telos, or purpose. If nothing thwarts 
that purpose, the young horse will indeed become a fast runner. 


Here we are not primarily concerned with the telos of a knife or an acorn or a foal. What concerns 
us is the telos of a human being. Just like everything else that is alive, human beings have a telos. 
What is it that human beings are meant by nature to become in the way that knives are meant to 
cut, acorns are meant to become oak trees, and thoroughbred ponies are meant to become race 
horses? According to Aristotle, we are meant to become happy. This is nice to hear, although it isn’t 
all that useful. After all, people find happiness in many different ways. However, Aristotle says that 
living happily requires living a life of virtue. Someone who is not living a life that is virtuous, or 
morally good, is also not living a happy life, no matter what they might think. They are like a knife 
that will not cut, an oak tree that is diseased and stunted, or a racehorse that cannot run. In fact 
they are worse, since they have chosen the life they lead in a way that a knife or an acorn or a horse 
cannot. 
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Someone who does live according to virtue, who chooses to do the right thing because it is the right 
thing to do, is living a life that flourishes; to borrow a phrase, they are being all that they can be by 
using all of their human capacities to their fullest. The most important of these capacities is logos — 
a word that means “speech” and also means “reason” (it gives us the English word “logic”). Human 
beings alone have the ability to speak, and Aristotle says that we have been given that ability by na- 
ture so that we can speak and reason with each other to discover what is right and wrong, what is 
good and bad, and what is just and unjust. 


Note that human beings discover these things rather than creating them. We do not get to decide 
what is right and wrong, but we do get to decide whether we will do what is right or what is wrong, 
and this is the most important decision we make in life. So too is the happy life: we do not get to 
decide what really makes us happy, although we do decide whether or not to pursue the happy life. 
And this is an ongoing decision. It is not made once and for all, but must be made over and over 
again as we live our lives. Aristotle believes that it is not easy to be virtuous, and he knows that be- 
coming virtuous can only happen under the right conditions. Just as an acorn can only fulfill its te- 
los if there is sufficient light, the right kind of soil, and enough water (among other things), and a 
horse can only fulfill its telos if there is sufficient food and room to run (again, among other 
things), an individual can only fulfill their telos and be a moral and happy human being within a 
well constructed political community. The community brings about virtue through education and 
through laws which prescribe certain actions and prohibit others. 


And here we see the link between ethics and politics in a different light: the role of politics is to 
provide an environment in which people can live fully human, ethical, and happy lives, and this is 
the kind of life which makes it possible for someone to participate in politics in the correct way. As 
Aristotle says at Ethics1103a30: “We become just by the practice of just actions, self-controlled by 
exercising self-control, and courageous by performing acts of courage....Lawgivers make the citi- 
zens good by inculcating [good] habits in them, and this is the aim of every lawgiver; if he does not 
succeed in doing that, his legislation is a failure. It is in this that a good constitution differs from a 
bad one.” This is not a view that would be found in political science textbooks today, but for 
Aristotle it is the central concern of the study of politics: how can we discover and put into practice 
the political institutions that will develop virtue in the citizens to the greatest possible extent? 


6. The Text of the Politics 


Having laid out the groundwork for Aristotle’s thought, we are now in a position to look more 
closely at the text of the Politics. The translation we will use is that of Carnes Lord, which can be 
found in the list of suggested readings. This discussion is by no means complete; there is much of 
interest and value in Aristotle’s political writings that will not be considered here. Again, the reader 
is encouraged to investigate the list of suggested readings. However, the main topics and problems 
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of Aristotle’s work will be included. The discussion will, to the extent possible, follow the organiza- 
tion of the Politics. 


7. The Politics, Book I 


a. The Purpose of the City 


Aristotle begins the Politics by defining its subject, the city or political partnership. Doing so re- 
quires him to explain the purpose of the city. (The Greek word for city is polis, which is the word 
that gives us English words like “politics” and “policy”). Aristotle says that “It is clear that all part- 
nerships aim at some good, and that the partnership that is most authoritative of all and embraces 
all the others does so particularly, and aims at the most authoritative good of all. This is what is 
called the city or the political partnership” (1252a3) (See also III.12). In Greece in Aristotle’s time 
the important political entities were cities, which controlled surrounding territories that were 
farmed. It is important to remember that the city was not subordinate to a state or nation, the way 
that cities are today; it was sovereign over the territory that it controlled. To convey this, some 
translations use the word “city-state” in place of the world “polis.” Although none of us today lives 
in a polis , we should not be too quick to dismiss Aristotle’s observations on the way of life of 
the polis as irrelevant to our own political partnerships. 


Notice that Aristotle does not define the political community in the way that we generally would, by 
the laws that it follows or by the group that holds power or as an entity controlling a particular ter- 
ritory. Instead he defines it as a partnership. The citizens of a political community are partners, 
and as with any other partnership they pursue a common good. In the case of the city it is the most 
authoritative or highest good. The most authoritative and highest good of all, for Aristotle, is the 
virtue and happiness of the citizens, and the purpose of the city is to make it possible for the citi- 
zens to achieve this virtue and happiness. When discussing the ideal city, he says “[A] city is excel- 
lent, at any rate, by its citizens’ — those sharing in the regime — being excellent; and in our case all 
the citizens share in the regime” (1332434). In achieving the virtue that is individual excellence, 
each of them will fulfill his telos. Indeed, it is the shared pursuit of virtue that makes a city a city. 


As I have already noted at the beginning of this text, he says in the Ethics at 1099b30: “The end of 
politics is the best of ends; and the main concern of politics is to engender a certain character in the 
citizens and to make them good and disposed to perform noble actions.” As has been mentioned, 
most people today would not see this as the main concern of politics, or even a legitimate concern. 
Certainly almost everyone wants to see law-abiding citizens, but it is questionable that changing 
the citizens’ character or making them morally good is part of what government should do. Doing 
so would require far more governmental control over citizens than most people in Western soci- 
eties are willing to allow. 
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Having seen Aristotle’s definition of the city and its purpose, we then get an example of Aristotle’s 
usual method of discussing political topics. He begins by examining opinions which are “generally 
accepted,” which means, as he says in the Topics at 100b21, “are accepted by everyone or by the 
majority or by the philosophers — i.e. by all, or by the majority, or by the most notable and illustri- 
ous of them” on the grounds that any such opinions are likely to have at least some truth to them. 
These opinions (the Greek word isendoxa), however, are not completely true. They must be sys- 
tematically examined and modified by scholars of politics before the truths that are part of these 
opinions are revealed. Because Aristotle uses this method of examining the opinions of others to 
arrive at truth, the reader must be careful to pay attention to whether a particular argument or be- 
lief is Aristotle’s or not. In many cases he is setting out an argument in order to challenge it. It can 
be difficult to tell when Aristotle is arguing in his own voice and when he is considering the opin- 
ions of others, but the reader must carefully make this distinction if they are to understand 
Aristotle’s teachings. (It has also been suggested that Aristotle’s method should be seen as an ex- 
ample of how political discussion ought to be conducted: a variety of viewpoints and arguments are 
presented, and the final decision is arrived at through a consideration of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of these viewpoints and arguments). For a further discussion of Aristotle’s methodology, see 
his discussion of reasoning in general and dialectical reasoning in particular in the Topics. Further 
examples of his approach can be found in Ethics I.4 and VII.1. 


In this case, Aristotle takes up the popular opinion that political rule is really the same as other 
kinds of rule: that of kings over their subjects, of fathers over their wives and children, and of mas- 
ters over their slaves. This opinion, he says, is mistaken. In fact, each of these kinds of rule is differ- 
ent. To see why, we must consider how the city comes into being, and it is to this that Aristotle next 
turns in Book I, Chapter 2. 


b. How the City Comes Into Being 


Here Aristotle tells the story of how cities have historically come into being. The first partnerships 
among human beings would have been between “persons who cannot exist without one another” 
(1252a27). There are two pairs of people for whom this is the case. One pair is that of male and fe- 
male, for the sake of reproduction. This seems reasonable enough to the modern reader. The other 
pair, however, is that of “the naturally ruling and ruled, on account of preservation” (1252430). 
Here Aristotle is referring to slavery. By “preservation” he means that the naturally ruling master 
and naturally ruled slave need each other if they are to preserve themselves; slavery is a kind of 
partnership which benefits both master and slave. We will see how later. For now, he simply says 
that these pairs of people come together and form a household, which exists for the purpose of 
meeting the needs of daily life (such as food, shelter, clothing, and so forth). The family is only 
large enough to provide for the bare necessities of life, sustaining its members’ lives and allowing 
for the reproduction of the species. 
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Over time, the family expands, and as it does it will come into contact with other families. 
Eventually a number of such families combine and form a village. Villages are better than families 
because they are more self-sufficient. Because villages are larger than families, people can special- 
ize in a wider array of tasks and can develop skills in things like cooking, medicine, building, sol- 
diering, and so forth which they could not develop in a smaller group. So the residents of a village 
will live more comfortable lives, with access to more goods and services, than those who only live in 
families. 


The significant change in human communities, however, comes when a number of villages com- 
bine to form a city. A city is not just a big village, but is fundamentally different: “The partnership 
arising from [the union of] several villages that is complete is the city. It reaches a level of full self- 
sufficiency, so to speak; and while coming into being for the sake of living, it exists for the sake of 
living well” (1252b27). Although the founders of cities create them for the sake of more comfortable 
lives, cities are unique in making it possible for people to live well. Today we tend to think of “living 
well” as living a life of comfort, family satisfaction, and professional success, surrounded by nice 
things. But this is not what Aristotle means by “living well”. As we have seen, for Aristotle “living 
well” means leading a life of happiness and virtue, and by so doing fulfilling one’s telos. Life in the 
city, in Aristotle’s view, is therefore necessary for anyone who wishes to be completely human. (His 
particular concern is with the free men who are citizens). “He who is without a city through nature 
rather than chance is either a mean sort or superior to man,” Aristotle says (1253a3), and adds 
“One who is incapable of participating or who is in need of nothing through being self-sufficient is 
no part of a city, and so is either a beast or a god” (1253a27). Humans are not capable of becoming 
gods, but they are capable of becoming beasts, and in fact the worst kind of beasts: “For just as man 
is the best of the animals when completed, when separated from law and adjudication he is the 
worst of all” (1253a30). Outside of the context of life in a properly constructed city, human happi- 
ness and well-being is impossible. Even here at the very beginning of the Politics Aristotle is show- 
ing the link between ethics and politics and the importance of a well-constructed city in making it 
possible for the citizens to live well. 


There is therefore a sense in which the city “is prior by nature to the household and to each of us” 
(1253a19). He compares the individual’s relationship with the city to the relationship of a part of 
the body to the whole body. The destruction of the whole body would also mean the destruction of 
each of its parts; “if the whole [body] is destroyed there will not be a foot or a hand” (1253a20). 
And just as a hand is not able to survive without being attached to a functioning body, so too an in- 
dividual cannot survive without being attached to a city. Presumably Aristotle also means to imply 
that the reverse is not true; a body can survive the loss of a foot or a hand, although not without 
consequence. Thus the individual needs the city more than the city needs any of its individual citi- 
zens; as Aristotle says in Book 8 before beginning his discussion of the desirable education for the 
city’s children, “one ought not even consider that a citizen belongs to himself, but rather that all be- 
long to the city; for each individual is a part of the city” (1337426). 
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If the history that he has described is correct, Aristotle points out, then the city is natural, and not 
purely an artificial human construction, since we have established that the first partnerships which 
make up the family are driven by natural impulses: “Every city, therefore, exists by nature, if such 
also are the first partnerships. For the city is their end....[T]he city belongs among the things that 
exist by nature, and...man is by nature a political animal” (1252b30-1253a3). From the very first 
partnerships of male and female and master and slave, nature has been aiming at the creation of 
cities, because cities are necessary for human beings to express their capacities and virtues at their 
best, thus fulfilling their potential and moving towards such perfection as is possible for human be- 
ings. While most people today would not agree that nature has a plan for individual human beings, 
a particular community, or humanity as a whole (although many people would ascribe such a plan 
to a god or gods), Aristotle believes that nature does indeed have such a plan, and human beings 
have unique attributes that when properly used make it possible for us to fulfill that plan. What are 
those attributes? 


c. Man, the Political Animal 


That man is much more a political animal than any kind of bee or any herd animal is clear. For, 
as we assert, nature does nothing in vain, and man alone among the animals has speech... 
[S]peech serves to reveal the advantageous and the harmful and hence also the just and unjust. 
For it is peculiar to man as compared to the other animals that he alone has a perception of 
good and bad and just and unjust and other things of this sort; and partnership in these things 
is what makes a household and a city (1253a8). 


Like bees and herd animals, human beings live together in groups. Unlike bees or herd animals, 
humans have the capacity for speech — or, in the Greek, logos. As we have seen, logos means not 
only speech but also reason. Here the linkage between speech and reason is clear: the purpose of 
speech, a purpose assigned to men by nature, is to reveal what is advantageous and harmful, and 
by doing so to reveal what is good and bad, just and unjust. This knowledge makes it possible for 
human beings to live together, and at the same time makes it possible for us to pursue justice as 
part of the virtuous lives we are meant to live. Other animals living in groups, such as bees, goats, 
and cows, do not have the ability to speak or to reason as Aristotle uses those terms. Of course, they 
do not need this ability. They are able to live together without determining what is just and unjust 
or creating laws to enforce justice among themselves. Human beings, for better or worse, cannot do 
this. 


Although nature brings us together — we are by nature political animals — nature alone does not 
give us all of what we need to live together: “[T]here is in everyone by nature an impulse toward 
this sort of partnership. And yet the one who first constituted [a city] is responsible for the greatest 
of goods” [1253a29]. We must figure out how to live together for ourselves through the use of rea- 
son and speech, discovering justice and creating laws that make it possible for human community 
to survive and for the individuals in it to live virtuous lives. A group of people that has done this is a 
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city: “[The virtue of] justice is a thing belonging to the city. For adjudication is an arrangement of 
the political partnership, and adjudication is judgment as to what is just” (1253a38). And in discov- 
ering and living according to the right laws, acting with justice and exercising the virtues that allow 
human society to function, we make possible not only the success of the political community but 
also the flourishing of our own individual virtue and happiness. Without the city and its justice, hu- 
man beings are the worst of animals, just as we are the best when we are completed by the right 
kind of life in the city. And it is the pursuit of virtue rather than the pursuit of wealth or security or 
safety or military strength that is the most important element of a city: “The political partnership 
must be regarded, therefore, as being for the sake of noble actions, not for the sake of living to- 
gether” (128141). 


d. Slavery 


Having described the basic parts of the city, Aristotle returns in Chapter 3 of Book I to a discussion 
of the household, beginning with the matter of slavery, including the question of whether slavery is 
just (and hence an acceptable institution) or not. This, for most contemporary readers is one of the 
two most offensive portions of Aristotle’s moral and political thought (the other is his treatment of 
women, about which more will be said below). For most people today, of course, the answer to this 
is obvious: slavery is not just, and in fact is one of the greatest injustices and moral crimes that it is 
possible to commit. (Although it is not widely known, there are still large numbers of people held 
in slavery throughout the world at the beginning of the 21st century. It is easy to believe that people 
in the “modern world” have put a great deal of moral distance between themselves and the less en- 
lightened people in the past, but it is also easy to overestimate that distance). 


In Aristotle’s time most people — at least the ones that were not themselves slaves — would also 
have believed that this question had an obvious answer, if they had asked the question at all: of 
course slavery is just. Virtually every ancient Mediterranean culture had some form of the institu- 
tion of slavery. Slaves were usually of two kinds: either they had at one point been defeated in war, 
and the fact that they had been defeated meant that they were inferior and meant to serve, or else 
they were the children of slaves, in which case their inferiority was clear from their inferior parent- 
age. Aristotle himself says that the sort of war that involves hunting “those human beings who are 
naturally suited to be ruled but [are] unwilling...[is] by nature just” (1256b25). What is more, the 
economies of the Greek city-states rested on slavery, and without slaves (and women) to do the 
productive labor, there could be no leisure for men to engage in more intellectual lifestyles. The 
greatness of Athenian plays, architecture, sculpture, and philosophy could not have been achieved 
without the institution of slavery. Therefore, as a practical matter, regardless of the arguments for 
or against it, slavery was not going to be abolished in the Greek world. Aristotle’s willingness to 
consider the justice of slavery, however we might see it, was in fact progressive for the time. It is 
perhaps also worth noting that Aristotle’s will specified that his slaves should be freed upon his 
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death. This is not to excuse Aristotle or those of his time who supported slavery, but it should be 
kept in mind so as to give Aristotle a fair hearing. 


Before considering Aristotle’s ultimate position on the justness of slavery — for who, and under 
what circumstances, slavery is appropriate — it must be pointed out that there is a great deal of dis- 
agreement about what that position is. That Aristotle believes slavery to be just and good for both 
master and slave in some circumstances is undeniable. That he believes that some people who are 
currently enslaved are not being held in slavery according to justice is also undeniable (this would 
apparently also mean that there are people who should be enslaved but currently are not). How we 
might tell which people belong in which group, and what Aristotle believes the consequences of his 
beliefs about slavery ought to be, are more difficult problems. 


Remember that in his discussion of the household, Aristotle has said that slavery serves the inter- 
est of both the master and the slave. Now he tells us why: “those who are as different [from other 
men] as the soul from the body or man from beast — and they are in this state if their work is the 
use of the body, and if this is the best that can come from them — are slaves by nature....For he is a 
slave by nature who is capable of belonging to another — which is also why he belongs to another — 
and who participates in reason only to the extent of perceiving it, but does not have it” (1254b16- 
23). Notice again the importance of logos — reason and speech. Those who are slaves by nature do 
not have the full ability to reason. (Obviously they are not completely helpless or unable to reason; 
in the case of slaves captured in war, for example, the slaves were able to sustain their lives into 
adulthood and organize themselves into military forces. Aristotle also promises a discussion of 
“why it is better to hold out freedom as a reward for all slaves” (1330a30) which is not in 
the Politics as we have it, but if slaves were not capable of reasoning well enough to stay alive it 
would not be a good thing to free them). They are incapable of fully governing their own lives, and 
require other people to tell them what to do. Such people should be set to labor by the people who 
have the ability to reason fully and order their own lives. Labor is their proper use; Aristotle refers 
to slaves as “living tools” at I.4. Slaves get the guidance and instructions that they must have to live, 
and in return they provide the master with the benefits of their physical labor, not least of which is 
the free time that makes it possible for the master to engage in politics and philosophy. 


One of the themes running through Aristotle’s thought that most people would reject today is the 
idea that a life of labor is demeaning and degrading, so that those who must work for a living are 
not able to be as virtuous as those who do not have to do such work. Indeed, Aristotle says that 
when the master can do so he avoids labor even to the extent of avoiding the oversight of those who 
must engage in it: “[FJor those to whom it is open not to be bothered with such things [i.e. manag- 
ing slaves], an overseer assumes this prerogative, while they themselves engage in politics or phi- 
losophy” (1255b35). 


This would seem to legitimate slavery, and yet there are two significant problems. 
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First, Aristotle points out that although nature would like us to be able to differentiate between 
who is meant to be a slave and who is meant to be a master by making the difference in reasoning 
capacity visible in their outward appearances, it frequently does not do so. We cannot look at 
people’s souls and distinguish those who are meant to rule from those who are meant to be ruled — 
and this will also cause problems when Aristotle turns to the question of who has a just claim to 
rule in the city. 


Second, in Chapter Six, Aristotle points out that not everyone currently held in slavery is in fact a 
slave by nature. The argument that those who are captured in war are inferior in virtue cannot, as 
far as Aristotle is concerned, be sustained, and the idea that the children of slaves are meant to be 
slaves is also wrong: “[T]hey claim that from the good should come someone good, just as from a 
human being comes from a human being and a beast from beasts. But while nature wishes to do 
this, it is often unable to” (1255b3). We are left with the position that while some people are indeed 
slaves by nature, and that slavery is good for them, it is extremely difficult to find out who these 
people are, and that therefore it is not the case that slavery is automatically just either for people 
taken in war or for children of slaves, though sometimes it is (1256b23). In saying this, Aristotle 
was undermining the legitimacy of the two most significant sources of slaves. If Aristotle’s personal 
life is relevant, while he himself owned slaves, he was said to have freed them upon his death. 
Whether this makes Aristotle’s position on slavery more acceptable or less so is left to the reader to 
decide. 


In Chapter 8 of Book I Aristotle says that since we have been talking about household possessions 
such as slaves we might as well continue this discussion. The discussion turns to “expertise in 
household management.” The Greek word for “household” is oikos, and it is the source of our word 
“economics.” In Aristotle’s day almost all productive labor took place within the household, unlike 
today, in modern capitalist societies, when it mostly takes place in factories, offices, and other 
places specifically developed for such activity. 


Aristotle uses the discussion of household management to make a distinction between expertise in 
managing a household and expertise in business. The former, Aristotle says, is important both for 
the household and the city; we must have supplies available of the things that are necessary for life, 
such as food, clothing, and so forth, and because the household is natural so too is the science of 
household management, the job of which is to maintain the household. The latter, however, is po- 
tentially dangerous. This, obviously, is another major difference between Aristotle and contempo- 
rary Western societies, which respect and admire business expertise, and encourage many of our 
citizens to acquire and develop such expertise. For Aristotle, however, expertise in business is not 
natural, but “arises rather through a certain experience and art” (125745). It is on account of exper- 
tise in business that “there is held to be no limit to wealth and possessions” (1257a1). This is a 
problem because some people are led to pursue wealth without limit, and the choice of such a life, 
while superficially very attractive, does not lead to virtue and real happiness. It leads some people 
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to “proceed on the supposition that they should either preserve or increase without limit their 
property in money. The cause of this state is that they are serious about living, but not about living 
well; and since that desire of theirs is without limit, they also desire what is productive of unlimited 
things” (1257b38). 


Aristotle does not entirely condemn wealth — it is necessary for maintaining the household and for 
providing the opportunity to develop one’s virtue. For example, generosity is one of the virtues 
listed in the Ethics, but it is impossible to be generous unless one has possessions to give away. But 
Aristotle strongly believes that we must not lose sight of the fact that wealth is to be pursued for the 
sake of living a virtuous life, which is what it means to live well, rather than for its own sake. (So at 
1258b1 he agrees with those who object to the lending of money for interest, upon which virtually 
the entire modern global economy is based). Someone who places primary importance on money 
and the bodily satisfactions that it can buy is not engaged in developing their virtue and has chosen 
a life which, however it may seem from the outside or to the person living it, is not a life of true 
happiness. 


This is still another difference between Aristotle and contemporary Western societies. For many if 
not most people in such societies, the pursuit of wealth without limit is seen as not only acceptable 
but even admirable. At the same time, many people reject the emphasis Aristotle places on the im- 
portance of political participation. Many liberal democracies fail to get even half of their potential 
voters to cast a ballot at election time, and jury duty, especially in the United States, is often looked 
on as a burden and waste of time, rather than a necessary public service that citizens should will- 
ingly perform. In Chapter 11, Aristotle notes that there is a lot more to be said about enterprise in 
business, but “to spend much time on such things is crude” (1258b35). Aristotle believes that we 
ought to be more concerned with other matters; moneymaking is beneath the attention of the vir- 
tuous man. (In this Aristotle is in agreement with the common opinion of Athenian aristocrats). He 
concludes this discussion with a story about Thales the philosopher using his knowledge of astron- 
omy to make a great deal of money, “thus showing how easy it is for philosophers to become 
wealthy if they so wish, but it is not this they are serious about” (1259a16). Their intellectual pow- 
ers, which could be turned to wealth, are being used in other, better ways to develop their 
humanity. 


In the course of discussing the various ways of life open to human beings, Aristotle notes that “Tf, 
then, nature makes nothing that is incomplete or purposeless, nature must necessarily have made 
all of these [i.e. all plants and animals] for the sake of human beings” (1256b21). Though not a di- 
rectly political statement, it does emphasize Aristotle’s belief that there are many hierarchies in na- 
ture, as well as his belief that those who are lower in the natural hierarchy should be under the 
command of those who are higher. 


e. Women 
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In Chapter 12, after the discussion of business expertise has been completed, Aristotle returns to 
the subject of household rule, and takes up the question of the proper forms of rule over women 
and children. As with the master’s rule over the slave, and humanity’s rule over plants and other 
animals, Aristotle defines these kinds of rule in terms of natural hierarchies: “[T]he male, unless 
constituted in some respect contrary to nature, is by nature more expert at leading than the female, 
and the elder and complete than the younger and incomplete” (1259a41). This means that it is nat- 
ural for the male to rule: “[T]he relation of male to female is by nature a relation of superior to infe- 
rior and ruler to ruled” (1245b12). And just as with the rule of the master over the slave, the differ- 
ence here is one of reason: “The slave is wholly lacking the deliberative element; the female has it 
but it lacks authority; the child has it but it is incomplete” (1260a11). 


There is a great deal of scholarly debate about what the phrase “lacks authority” means in this con- 
text. Aristotle does not elaborate on it. Some have suggested that it means not that women’s reason 
is inferior to that of men but that women lack the ability to make men do what they want, either be- 
cause of some innate psychological characteristic (they are not aggressive and/or assertive enough) 
or because of the prevailing culture in Greece at the time. Others suggest that it means that 
women’s emotions are ultimately more influential in determining their behavior than reason is so 
that reason lacks authority over what a woman does. This question cannot be settled here. I will 
simply point out the vicious circle in which women were trapped in ancient Greece (and still are in 
many cultures). The Greeks believed that women are inferior to men (or at least those Greeks who 
wrote philosophy, plays, speeches, and so forth did. These people, of course, were all men. What 
Greek women thought of this belief is impossible to say). This belief means that women are denied 
access to certain areas of life (such as politics). Denying them access to these spheres means that 
they fail to develop the knowledge and skills to become proficient in them. This lack of knowledge 
and skills then becomes evidence to reinforce the original belief that they are inferior. 


What else does Aristotle have to say about the rule of men over women? He says that the rule of the 
male over the female and that of the father over children are different in form from the rule of mas- 
ters over slaves. Aristotle places the rule of male over female in the household in the context of the 
husband over the wife (female children who had not yet been married would have been ruled by 
their father. Marriage for girls in Athens typically took place at the age of thirteen or fourteen). 
Aristotle says at 1259a40 that the wife is to be ruled in political fashion. We have not yet seen what 
political rule looks like, but here Aristotle notes several of its important features, one of which is 
that it usually involves “alternation in ruling and being ruled” (1259b2), and another is that it in- 
volves rule among those who “tend by their nature to be on an equal footing and to differ in noth- 
ing” (1259b5). In this case, however, the husband does not alternate rule with the wife but instead 
always rules. Apparently the husband is to treat his wife as an equal to the degree that it is possible 
to do so, but must retain ultimate control over household decisions. 
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Women have their own role in the household, preserving what the man acquires. However, women 
do not participate in politics, since their reason lacks the authority that would allow them to do so, 
and in order to properly fulfill this role the wife must pursue her own telos. This is not the same as 
that of a man, but as with a man nature intends her to achieve virtues of the kind that are available 
to her: “It is thus evident that...the moderation of a woman and a man is not the same, nor their 
courage or justice...but that there is a ruling and a serving courage, and similarly with the other 
virtues” (1260a19). Unfortunately Aristotle has very little to say about what women’s virtues look 
like, how they are to be achieved, or how women should be educated. But it is clear that Aristotle 
believes that as with the master’s superiority to the slave, the man’s superiority to a woman is dic- 
tated by nature and cannot be overcome by human laws, customs, or beliefs. 


Aristotle concludes the discussion of household rule, and the first book of the Politics, by stating 
that the discussion here is not complete and “must necessarily be addressed in the [discourses] 
connected with the regimes” (1260a11). This is the case because both women and children “must 
necessarily be educated looking to the regime, at least if it makes any difference with a view to the 
city’s being excellent that both its children and its women are excellent. But it necessarily makes a 
difference...” (1260a14). “Regime” is one of the ways to translate the Greek word politeia, which is 
also often translated as “constitution” or “political system.” Although there is some controversy 
about how best to translate this word, I will use the word “regime” throughout this article. The 
reader should keep in mind that if the word “constitution” is used this does not mean a written 
constitution of the sort that most contemporary nation-states employ. Instead, Aristotle uses po- 
liteia (however it is translated) to mean the way the state is organized, what offices there are, who 
is eligible to hold them, how they are selected, and so forth. All of these things depend on the group 
that holds political power in the city. For example, sometimes power is held by one man who rules 
in the interest of the city as a whole; this is the kind of regime called monarchy. If power is held by 
the wealthy who rule for their own benefit, then the regime is an oligarchy. 


We will have much more to say later on the topic of regimes. Here Aristotle is introducing another 
important idea which he will develop later: the idea that the people living under a regime, includ- 
ing the women and children, must be taught to believe in the principles that underlie that regime. 
(In Book II, Chapter 9, Aristotle severely criticizes the Spartan regime for its failure to properly ed- 
ucate the Spartan women and shows the negative consequences this has had for the Spartan 
regime). For a monarchy to last, for example, the people must believe in the rightness of monarchi- 
cal rule and the principles which justify it. Therefore it is important for the monarch to teach the 
people these principles and beliefs. In Books IV-VI Aristotle develops in much more detail what the 
principles of the different regimes are, and the Politics concludes with a discussion of the kind of 
education that the best regime ought to provide its citizens. 


8. The Politics, Book II 
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“Cities...that are held to be in a fine condition” In Book II, Aristotle changes his focus from the 
household to the consideration of regimes that are “in use in some of the cities that are said to be 
well managed and any others spoken about by certain persons that are held to be in a fine condi- 
tion” (1260a30). This examination of existing cities must be done both in order to find out what 
those cities do properly, so that their successes can be imitated, and to find out what they do im- 
properly so that we can learn from their mistakes. This study and the use of the knowledge it brings 
remains one of the important tasks of political science. Merely imitating an existing regime, no 
matter how excellent its reputation, is not sufficient. This is the case “because those regimes now 
available are in fact not in a fine condition” (1260a34). In order to create a better regime we must 
study the imperfect ones found in the real world. He will do this again on a more theoretical level 
in Books IV-VI. We should also examine the ideal regimes proposed by other thinkers. As it turns 
out, however fine these regimes are in theory, they cannot be put into practice, and this is obviously 
reason enough not to adopt them. Nevertheless, the ideas of other thinkers can assist us in our 
search for knowledge. Keep in mind that the practical sciences are not about knowledge for its own 
sake: unless we put this knowledge to use in order to improve the citizens and the city, the study 
engaged in by political science is pointless. We will not consider all the details of the different 
regimes Aristotle describes, but some of them are important enough to examine here. 


a. What Kind of Partnership Is a City? 


Aristotle begins his exploration of these regimes with the question of the degree to which the citi- 
zens in a regime should be partners. Recall that he opened the Politics with the statement that the 
city is a partnership, and in fact the most authoritative partnership. The citizens of a particular city 
clearly share something, because it is sharing that makes a partnership. Consider some examples of 
partnerships: business partners share a desire for wealth; philosophers share a desire for knowl- 
edge; drinking companions share a desire for entertainment; the members of a hockey team share 
a desire to win their game. 


So what is it that citizens share? This is an important question for Aristotle, and he chooses to an- 
swer this question in the context of Socrates’ imagined community in Plato‘s dialogue The 
Republic. Aristotle has already said that the regime is a partnership in adjudication and justice. But 
is it enough that the people of a city have a shared understanding of what justice means and what 
the laws require, or is the political community a partnership in more than these things? Today the 
answer would probably be that these things are sufficient — a group of people sharing territory and 
laws is not far from how most people would define the modern state. In the Republic, Socrates ar- 
gues that the city should be unified to the greatest degree possible. The citizens, or at least those in 
the ruling class, ought to share everything, including property, women, and children. There should 
be no private families and no private property. But this, according to Aristotle, is too much sharing. 
While the city is clearly a kind of unity, it is a unity that must derive from a multitude. Human be- 
ings are unavoidably different, and this difference, as we saw earlier, is the reason cities were 
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formed in the first place, because difference within the city allows for specialization and greater 
self-sufficiency. Cities are preserved not by complete unity and similarity but by “reciprocal equal- 
ity,” and this principle is especially important in cities where “persons are free and equal.” In such 
cities “all cannot rule at the same time, but each rules for a year or according to some other ar- 
rangement or period of time. In this way, then, it results that all rule...” (1261a30). This topic, the 
alternation of rule in cities where the citizens are free and equal, is an important part of Aristotle’s 
thought, and we will return to it later. 


There would be another drawback to creating a city in which everything is held in common. 
Aristotle notes that people value and care for what is their own: “What belongs in common to the 
most people is accorded the least care: they take thought for their own things above all, and less 
about things common, or only so much as falls to each individually” (1261b32). (Contemporary so- 
cial scientists call this a problem of “collective goods”). Therefore to hold women and property in 
common, as Socrates proposes, would be a mistake. It would weaken attachments to other people 
and to the common property of the city, and this would lead to each individual assuming that 
someone else would care for the children and property, with the end result being that no one 
would. For a modern example, many people who would not throw trash on their own front yard or 
damage their own furniture will litter in a public park and destroy the furniture in a rented apart- 
ment or dorm room. Some in Aristotle’s time (and since) have suggested that holding property in 
common will lead to an end to conflict in the city. This may at first seem wise, since the unequal 
distribution of property in a political community is, Aristotle believes, one of the causes of injustice 
in the city and ultimately of civil war. But in fact it is not the lack of common property that leads to 
conflict; instead, Aristotle blames human depravity (1263b20). And in order to deal with human 
depravity, what is needed is to moderate human desires, which can be done among those “ade- 
quately educated by the laws” (1266b31). Inequality of property leads to problems because the 
common people desire wealth without limit (1267b3); if this desire can be moderated, so too can 
the problems that arise from it. Aristotle also includes here the clam that the citizens making up 
the elite engage in conflict because of inequality of honors (1266b38). In other words, they engage 
in conflict with the other citizens because of their desire for an unequal share of honor, which leads 
them to treat the many with condescension and arrogance. Holding property in common, Aristotle 
notes, will not remove the desire for honor as a source of conflict. 


b. Existing Cities: Sparta, Crete, Carthage 


In Chapters 9-11 of Book II, Aristotle considers existing cities that are held to be excellent: Sparta 
in Chapter 9, Crete in Chapter 10, and Carthage (which, notably, was not a Greek city) in Chapter 
11. It is noteworthy that when Athens is considered following this discussion (in Chapter 12), 
Aristotle takes a critical view and seems to suggest that the city has declined since the time of 
Solon. Aristotle does not anywhere in his writings suggest that Athens is the ideal city or even the 
best existing city. It is easy to assume the opposite, and many have done so, but there is no basis for 
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this assumption. We will not examine the particulars of Aristotle’s view of each of these cities. 
However, two important points should be noted here. One general point that Aristotle makes when 
considering existing regimes is that when considering whether a particular piece of legislation is 
good or not, it must be compared not only to the best possible set of arrangements but also the set 
of arrangements that actually prevails in the city. If a law does not fit well with the principles of the 
regime, although it may be an excellent law in the abstract, the people will not believe in it or sup- 
port it and as a result it will be ineffective or actually harmful (1269a31). The other is that Aristotle 
is critical of the Spartans because of their belief that the most important virtue to develop and the 
one that the city must teach its citizens is the kind of virtue that allows them to make war success- 
fully. But war is not itself an end or a good thing; war is for the sake of peace, and the inability of 
the Spartans to live virtuously in times of peace has led to their downfall. (See also Book VII, 
Chapter 2, where Aristotle notes the hypocrisy of a city whose citizens seek justice among them- 
selves but “care nothing about justice towards others” (1324b35) and Book VII, Chapter 15). 


9. The Politics, Book III 


a. Who Is the Citizen? 


In Book III, Aristotle takes a different approach to understanding the city. Again he takes up the 
question of what the city actually is, but here his method is to understand the parts that make up 
the city: the citizens. “Thus who ought to be called a citizen and what the citizen is must be investi- 
gated” (1274b41). For Americans today this is a legal question: anyone born in the United States or 
born to American citizens abroad is automatically a citizen. Other people can become citizens by 
following the correct legal procedures for doing so. However, this rule is not acceptable for 
Aristotle, since slaves are born in the same cities as free men but that does not make them citizens. 
For Aristotle, there is more to citizenship than living in a particular place or sharing in economic 
activity or being ruled under the same laws. Instead, citizenship for Aristotle is a kind of activity: 
“The citizen in an unqualified sense is defined by no other thing so much as by sharing in decision 
and office” (1275a22). Later he says that “Whoever is entitled to participate in an office involving 
deliberation or decision is, we can now say, a citizen in this city; and the city is the multitude of 
such persons that is adequate with a view to a self-sufficient life, to speak simply” (1275b17). And 
this citizen is a citizen “above all in a democracy; he may, but will not necessarily, be a citizen in the 
others” (1275b4). We have yet to talk about what a democracy is, but when we do, this point will be 
important to defining it properly. When Aristotle talks about participation, he means that each citi- 
zen should participate directly in the assembly — not by voting for representatives — and should 
willingly serve on juries to help uphold the laws. Note again the contrast with modern Western na- 
tion-states where there are very few opportunities to participate directly in politics and most peo- 
ple struggle to avoid serving on juries. 
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Participation in deliberation and decision making means that the citizen is part of a group that dis- 
cusses the advantageous and the harmful, the good and bad, and the just and unjust, and then 
passes laws and reaches judicial decisions based on this deliberative process. This process requires 
that each citizen consider the various possible courses of action on their merits and discuss these 
options with his fellow citizens. By doing so the citizen is engaging in reason and speech and is 
therefore fulfilling his telos, engaged in the process that enables him to achieve the virtuous and 
happy life. In regimes where the citizens are similar and equal by nature — which in practice is all 
of them — all citizens should be allowed to participate in politics, though not all at once. They must 
take turns, ruling and being ruled in turn. Note that this means that citizenship is not just a set of 
privileges, it is also a set of duties. The citizen has certain freedoms that non-citizens do not have, 
but he also has obligations (political participation and military service) that they do not have. We 
will see shortly why Aristotle believed that the cities existing at the time did not in fact follow this 
principle of ruling and being ruled in turn. 


b. The Good Citizen and the Good Man 


Before looking more closely at democracy and the other kinds of regimes, there are still several im- 
portant questions to be discussed in Book III. One of the most important of these from Aristotle’s 
point of view is in Chapter 4. Here he asks the question of “whether the virtue of the good man and 
the excellent citizen is to be regarded as the same or as not the same” (1276b15). This is a question 
that seems strange, or at least irrelevant, to most people today. The good citizen today is asked to 
follow the laws, pay taxes, and possibly serve on juries; these are all good things the good man (or 
woman) would do, so that the good citizen is seen as being more or less subsumed into the category 
of the good person. For Aristotle, however, this is not the case. We have already seen Aristotle’s 
definition of the good man: the one who pursues his telos, living a life in accordance with virtue 
and finding happiness by doing so. What is Aristotle’s definition of the good citizen? 


Aristotle has already told us that if the regime is going to endure it must educate all the citizens in 
such a way that they support the kind of regime that it is and the principles that legitimate it. 
Because there are several different types of regime (six, to be specific, which will be considered in 
more detail shortly), there are several different types of good citizen. Good citizens must have the 
type of virtue that preserves the partnership and the regime: “[A]lthough citizens are dissimilar, 
preservation of the partnership is their task, and the regime is [this] partnership; hence the virtue 
of the citizen must necessarily be with a view to the regime. If, then, there are indeed several forms 
of regime, it is clear that it is not possible for the virtue of the excellent citizen to be single, or com- 
plete virtue” (1276b27). 


There is only one situation in which the virtue of the good citizen and excellent man are the same, 
and this is when the citizens are living in a city that is under the ideal regime: “In the case of the 
best regime, [the citizen] is one who is capable of and intentionally chooses being ruled and ruling 
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with a view to the life in accordance with virtue” (1284a1). Aristotle does not fully describe this 
regime until Book VII. For those of us not living in the ideal regime, the ideal citizen is one who fol- 
lows the laws and supports the principles of the regime, whatever that regime is. That this may well 
require us to act differently than the good man would act and to believe things that the good man 
knows to be false is one of the unfortunate tragedies of political life. 


There is another element to determining who the good citizen is, and it is one that we today would 
not support. For Aristotle, remember, politics is about developing the virtue of the citizens and 
making it possible for them to live a life of virtue. We have already seen that women and slaves are 
not capable of living this kind of life, although each of these groups has its own kind of virtue to 
pursue. But there is another group that is incapable of citizenship leading to virtue, and Aristotle 
calls this group “the vulgar”. These are the people who must work for a living. Such people lack the 
leisure time necessary for political participation and the study of philosophy: “it is impossible to 
pursue the things of virtue when one lives the life of a vulgar person or a laborer” (1278a20). They 
are necessary for the city to exist — someone must build the houses, make the shoes, and so forth — 
but in the ideal city they would play no part in political life because their necessary tasks prevent 
them from developing their minds and taking an active part in ruling the city. Their existence, like 
those of the slaves and the women, is for the benefit of the free male citizens. Aristotle makes this 
point several times in the Politics: see, for example, VII.9 and VIII.2 for discussions of the impor- 
tance of avoiding the lifestyle of the vulgar if one wants to achieve virtue, and 1.13 and III.4, where 
those who work with their hands are labeled as kinds of slaves. 


The citizens, therefore, are those men who are “similar in stock and free,” (1277b8) and rule over 
such men by those who are their equals is political rule, which is different from the rule of masters 
over slaves, men over women, and parents over children. This is one of Aristotle’s most important 
points: “[W]hen [the regime] is established in accordance with equality and similarity among the 
citizens, [the citizens] claim to merit ruling in turn” (1279a8). Throughout the remainder of 
the Politics he returns to this point to remind us of the distinction between a good regime and a 
bad regime. The correct regime of polity, highlighted in Book IV, is under political rule, while de- 
viant regimes are those which are ruled as though a master was ruling over slaves. But this is 
wrong: “For in the case of persons similar by nature, justice and merit must necessarily be the 
same according to nature; and so if it is harmful for their bodies if unequal persons have equal sus- 
tenance and clothing, it is so also [for their souls if they are equal] in what pertains to honors, and 
similarly therefore if equal persons have what is unequal” (1287412). 


c. Who Should Rule? 


This brings us to perhaps the most contentious of political questions: how should the regime be or- 
ganized? Another way of putting this is: who should rule? In Books IV-VI Aristotle explores this 
question by looking at the kinds of regimes that actually existed in the Greek world and answering 
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the question of who actually does rule. By closely examining regimes that actually exist, we can 
draw conclusions about the merits and drawbacks of each. Like political scientists today, he stud- 
ied the particular political phenomena of his time in order to draw larger conclusions about how 
regimes and political institutions work and how they should work. As has been mentioned above, 
in order to do this, he sent his students throughout Greece to collect information on the regimes 
and histories of the Greek cities, and he uses this information throughout the Politics to provide ex- 
amples that support his arguments. (According to Diogenes Laertius, histories and descriptions of 
the regimes of 158 cities were written, but only one of these has come down to the present: 
the Constitution of Athens mentioned above). 


Another way he used this data was to create a typology of regimes that was so successful that it 
ended up being used until the time of Machiavelli nearly 2000 years later. He used two criteria to 
sort the regimes into six categories. 


The first criterion that is used to distinguish among different kinds of regimes is the number of 
those ruling: one man, a few men, or the many. The second is perhaps a little more unexpected: do 
those in power, however many they are, rule only in their own interest or do they rule in the inter- 
est of all the citizens? “[T]hose regimes which look to the common advantage are correct regimes 
according to what is unqualifiedly just, while those which look only to the advantage of the rulers 
are errant, and are all deviations from the correct regimes; for they involve mastery, but the city is 
a partnership of free persons” (1279a16). 


Having established these as the relevant criteria, in Book III Chapter 7 Aristotle sets out the six 
kinds of regimes. The correct regimes are monarchy (rule by one man for the common good), aris- 
tocracy (rule by a few for the common good), and polity (rule by the many for the common good); 
the flawed or deviant regimes are tyranny (rule by one man in his own interest), oligarchy (rule by 
the few in their own interest), and democracy (rule by the many in their own interest). Aristotle 
later ranks them in order of goodness, with monarchy the best, aristocracy the next best, then 
polity, democracy, oligarchy, and tyranny (1289a38). People in Western societies are used to think- 
ing of democracy as a good form of government — maybe the only good form of government — but 
Aristotle considers it one of the flawed regimes (although it is the least bad of the three) and you 
should keep that in mind in his discussion of it. You should also keep in mind that by the “common 
good” Aristotle means the common good of the citizens, and not necessarily all the residents of the 
city. The women, slaves, and manual laborers are in the city for the good of the citizens. 


Almost immediately after this typology is created, Aristotle clarifies it: the real distinction between 
oligarchy and democracy is in fact the distinction between whether the wealthy or the poor rule 
(1279b39), not whether the many or the few rule. Since it is always the case that the poor are many 
while the wealthy are few, it looks like it is the number of the rulers rather than their wealth which 
distinguishes the two kinds of regimes (he elaborates on this in IV.4). All cities have these two 
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groups, the many poor and the few wealthy, and Aristotle was well aware that it was the conflict be- 
tween these two groups that caused political instability in the cities, even leading to civil wars 
(Thucydides describes this in his History of the Peloponnesian War, and the Constitution of 
Athens also discusses the consequences of this conflict). Aristotle therefore spends a great deal of 
time discussing these two regimes and the problem of political instability, and we will focus on this 
problem as well. 


First, however, let us briefly consider with Aristotle one other valid claim to rule. Those who are 
most virtuous have, Aristotle says, the strongest claim of all to rule. If the city exists for the sake of 
developing virtue in the citizens, then those who have the most virtue are the most fit to rule; they 
will rule best, and on behalf of all the citizens, establishing laws that lead others to virtue. However, 
if one man or a few men of exceptional virtue exist in the regime, we will be outside of politics: “If 
there is one person so outstanding by his excess of virtue — or a number of persons, though not 
enough to provide a full complement for the city — that the virtue of all the others and their politi- 
cal capacity is not commensurable...such persons can no longer be regarded as part of the city” 
(1284a4). It would be wrong for the other people in the city to claim the right to rule over them or 
share rule with them, just as it would be wrong for people to claim the right to share power with 
Zeus. The proper thing would be to obey them (1284b28). But this situation is extremely unlikely 
(1287b40). Instead, cities will be made up of people who are similar and equal, which leads to 
problems of its own. 


The most pervasive of these is that oligarchs and democrats each advance a claim to political power 
based on justice. For Aristotle, justice dictates that equal people should get equal things, and un- 
equal people should get unequal things. If, for example, two students turn in essays of identical 
quality, they should each get the same grade. Their work is equal, and so the reward should be too. 
If they turn in essays of different quality, they should get different grades which reflect the differ- 
ences in their work. But the standards used for grading papers are reasonably straightforward, and 
the consequences of this judgment are not that important, relatively speaking — they certainly are 
not worth fighting and dying for. But the stakes are raised when we ask how we should judge the 
question of who should rule, for the standards here are not straightforward and disagreement over 
the answer to this question frequently does lead men (and women) to fight and die. 


What does justice require when political power is being distributed? Aristotle says that both groups 
— the oligarchs and democrats — offer judgments about this, but neither of them gets it right, be- 
cause “the judgment concerns themselves, and most people are bad judges concerning their own 
things” (1280a14). (This was the political problem that was of most concern to the authors of the 
United States Constitution: given that people are self-interested and ambitious, who can be trusted 
with power? Their answer differs from Aristotle’s, but it is worth pointing out the persistence of the 
problem and the difficulty of solving it). The oligarchs assert that their greater wealth entitles them 
to greater power, which means that they alone should rule, while the democrats say that the fact 
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that all are equally free entitles each citizen to an equal share of political power (which, because 
most people are poor, means that in effect the poor rule). If the oligarchs’ claim seems ridiculous, 
you should keep in mind that the American colonies had property qualifications for voting; those 
who could not prove a certain level of wealth were not allowed to vote. And poll taxes, which re- 
quired people to pay a tax in order to vote and therefore kept many poor citizens (including almost 
all African-Americans) from voting, were not eliminated in the United States until the mid-20th 
century. At any rate, each of these claims to rule, Aristotle says, is partially correct but partially 
wrong. We will consider the nature of democracy and oligarchy shortly. 


Aristotle also in Book III argues for a principle that has become one of the bedrock principles of 
liberal democracy: we ought, to the extent possible, allow the law to rule. “One who asks the law to 
rule, therefore, is held to be asking god and intellect alone to rule, while one who asks man adds 
the beast. Desire is a thing of this sort; and spiritedness perverts rulers and the best men. Hence 
law is intellect without appetite” (1287428). This is not to say that the law is unbiased. It will reflect 
the bias of the regime, as it must, because the law reinforces the principles of the regime and helps 
educate the citizens in those principles so that they will support the regime. But in any particular 
case, the law, having been established in advance, is impartial, whereas a human judge will find it 
hard to resist judging in his own interest, according to his own desires and appetites, which can 
easily lead to injustice. Also, if this kind of power is left in the hands of men rather than with the 
laws, there will be a desperate struggle to control these offices and their benefits, and this will be 
another cause of civil war. So whatever regime is in power should, to the extent possible, allow the 
laws to rule. Ruling in accordance with one’s wishes at any particular time is one of the hallmarks 
of tyranny (it is the same way masters rule over slaves), and it is also, Aristotle says, typical of a 
certain kind of democracy, which rules by decree rather than according to settled laws. In these 
cases we are no longer dealing with politics at all, “For where the laws do not rule there is no 
regime” (1292b30). There are masters and slaves, but there are no citizens. 


10. The Politics, Book IV 


a. Polity: The Best Practical Regime 


In Book IV Aristotle continues to think about existing regimes and their limitations, focusing on 
the question: what is the best possible regime? This is another aspect of political science that is still 
practiced today, as Aristotle combines a theory about how regimes ought to be with his analysis of 
how regimes really are in practice in order to prescribe changes to those regimes that will bring 
them more closely in line with the ideal. It is in Book VII that Aristotle describes the regime that 
would be absolutely the best, if we could have everything the way we wanted it; here he is consider- 
ing the best regime that we can create given the kinds of human beings and circumstances that 
cities today find themselves forced to deal with, “For one should study not only the best regime but 
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also the regime that is [the best] possible, and similarly also the regime that is easier and more at- 
tainable for all” (1288b37). 


Aristotle also provides advice for those that want to preserve any of the existing kinds of regime, 
even the defective ones, showing a kind of hard-headed realism that is often overlooked in his writ- 
ings. In order to do this, he provides a higher level of detail about the varieties of the different 
regimes than he has previously given us. There are a number of different varieties of democracy 
and oligarchy because cities are made up of a number of different groups of people, and the regime 
will be different depending on which of these groups happens to be most authoritative. For exam- 
ple, a democracy that is based on the farming element will be different than a democracy that is 
based on the element that is engaged in commerce, and similarly there are different kinds of oli- 
garchies. We do not need to consider these in detail except to note that Aristotle holds to his posi- 
tion that in either a democracy or an oligarchy it is best if the law rules rather than the people pos- 
sessing power. In the case of democracy it is best if the farmers rule, because farmers will not have 
the time to attend the assembly, so they will stay away and will let the laws rule (VI.4). 


It is, however, important to consider polity in some detail, and this is the kind of regime to which 
Aristotle next turns his attention. “Simply speaking, polity is a mixture of oligarchy and democ- 
racy” (1293b32). Remember that polity is one of the correct regimes, and it occurs when the many 
rule in the interest of the political community as a whole. The problem with democracy as the rule 
of the many is that in a democracy the many rule in their own interest; they exploit the wealthy and 
deny them political power. But a democracy in which the interests of the wealthy were taken into 
account and protected by the laws would be ruling in the interest of the community as a whole, and 
it is this that Aristotle believes is the best practical regime. The ideal regime to be described in 
Book VII is the regime that we would pray for if the gods would grant us our wishes and we could 
create a city from scratch, having everything exactly the way we would want it. But when we are 
dealing with cities that already exist, their circumstances limit what kind of regime we can reason- 
ably expect to create. Creating a polity is a difficult thing to do, and although he provides many ex- 
amples of democracies and oligarchies Aristotle does not give any examples of existing polities or 
of polities that have existed in the past. 


One of the important elements of creating a polity is to combine the institutions of a democracy 
with those of an oligarchy. For example, in a democracy, citizens are paid to serve on juries, while 
in an oligarchy, rich people are fined if they do not. In a polity, both of these approaches are used, 
with the poor being paid to serve and the rich fined for not serving. In this way, both groups will 
serve on juries and power will be shared. There are several ways to mix oligarchy and democracy, 
but “The defining principle of a good mixture of democracy and oligarchy is that it should be possi- 
ble for the same polity to be spoken of as either a democracy or an oligarchy” (1294b14). The 
regime must be said to be both — and neither — a democracy and an oligarchy, and it will be pre- 
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served “because none of the parts of the city generally would wish to have another regime” 
(1294b38). 


b. The Importance of the Middle Class 


In addition to combining elements from the institutions of democracy and oligarchy, the person 
wishing to create a lasting polity must pay attention to the economic situation in the city. In Book 
II of the EthicsAristotle famously establishes the principle that virtue is a mean between two ex- 
tremes. For example, a soldier who flees before a battle is guilty of the vice of cowardice, while one 
who charges the enemy singlehandedly, breaking ranks and getting himself killed for no reason, is 
guilty of the vice of foolhardiness. The soldier who practices the virtue of courage is the one who 
faces the enemy, moves forward with the rest of the troops in good order, and fights bravely. 
Courage, then, is a mean between the extremes of cowardice and foolhardiness. The person who 
has it neither flees from the enemy nor engages in a suicidal and pointless attack but faces the en- 
emy bravely and attacks in the right way. 


Aristotle draws a parallel between virtue in individuals and virtue in cities. The city, he says, has 
three parts: the rich, the poor, and the middle class. Today we would probably believe that it is the 
rich people who are the most fortunate of those three groups, but this is not Aristotle’s position. He 
says: “[I]t is evident that in the case of the goods of fortune as well a middling possession is the 
best of all. For [a man of moderate wealth] is readiest to obey reason, while for one who is [very 
wealthy or very poor] it is difficult to follow reason. The former sort tend to become arrogant and 
base on a grand scale, the latter malicious and base in petty ways; and acts of injustice are commit- 
ted either through arrogance or through malice” (1295b4). A political community that has extremes 
of wealth and poverty “is a city not of free persons but of slaves and masters, the ones consumed by 
envy, the others by contempt. Nothing is further removed from affection and from a political part- 
nership” (1295b22). People in the middle class are free from the arrogance that characterizes the 
rich and the envy that characterizes the poor. And, since members of this class are similar and 
equal in wealth, they are likely to regard one another as similar and equal generally, and to be will- 
ing to rule and be ruled in turn, neither demanding to rule at all times as the wealthy do or trying 
to avoid ruling as the poor do from their lack of resources. “Thus it is the greatest good fortune for 
those who are engaged in politics to have a middling and sufficient property, because where some 
possess very many things and others nothing, either [rule of] the people in its extreme form must 
come into being, or unmixed oligarchy, or — as a result of both of these excesses — tyranny. For 
tyranny arises from the most headstrong sort of democracy and from oligarchy, but much less of- 
ten from the middling sorts [of regime] and those close to them” (1295b39). 


There can be an enduring polity only when the middle class is able either to rule on its own or in 
conjunction with either of the other two groups, for in this way it can moderate their excesses: 
“Where the multitude of middling persons predominates either over both of the extremities to- 
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gether or over one alone, there a lasting polity is capable of existing” (1296b38). Unfortunately, 
Aristotle says, this state of affairs almost never exists. Instead, whichever group, rich or poor, is 
able to achieve power conducts affairs to suit itself rather than considering the interests of the 
other group: “whichever of the two succeeds in dominating its opponents does not establish a 
regime that is common or equal, but they grasp for preeminence in the regime as the prize of vic- 
tory” (1296a29). And as a result, neither group seeks equality but instead each tries to dominate 
the other, believing that it is the only way to avoid being dominated in turn. This is a recipe for in- 
stability, conflict, and ultimately civil war, rather than a lasting regime. For the polity (or any other 
regime) to last, “the part of the city that wants the regime to continue must be superior to the part 
not wanting this” in quality and quantity (1296b16). He repeats this in Book V, calling it the “great 
principle”: “keep watch to ensure that that the multitude wanting the regime is superior to that not 
wanting it” (1309b16), and in Book VI he discusses how this can be arranged procedurally (V1.3). 


The remainder of Book IV focuses on the kinds of authority and offices in the city and how these 
can be distributed in democratic or oligarchic fashion. We do not need to concern ourselves with 
these details, but it does show that Aristotle is concerned with particular kinds of flawed regimes 
and how they can best operate and function in addition to his interest in the best practical govern- 
ment and the best government generally. 


11. The Politics, Book V 


a. Conflict between the Rich and the Poor 


In Book V Aristotle turns his attention to how regimes can be preserved and how they are de- 
stroyed. Since we have seen what kind of regime a polity is, and how it can be made to endure, we 
are already in a position to see what is wrong with regimes which do not adopt the principles of a 
polity. We have already seen the claims of the few rich and the many poor to rule. The former be- 
lieve that because they are greater in material wealth they should also be greater in political power, 
while the latter claim that because all citizens are equally free political power should also be equally 
distributed, which allows the many poor to rule because of their superior numbers. Both groups are 
partially correct, but neither is entirely correct, “And it is for this reason that, when either [group] 
does not share in the regime on the basis of the conception it happens to have, they engage in fac- 
tional conflict” which can lead to civil war (1301a37). While the virtuous also have a claim to rule, 
the very fact that they are virtuous leads them to avoid factional conflict. They are also too small a 
group to be politically consequential: “[T]hose who are outstanding in virtue do not engage in fac- 
tional conflict to speak of; for they are few against many” (1304b4). Therefore, the conflict that 
matters is the one between the rich and poor, and as we have seen, whichever group gets the upper 
hand will arrange things for its own benefit and in order to harm the other group. The fact that 
each of these groups ignores the common good and seeks only its own interest is why both oli- 
garchy and democracy are flawed regimes. It is also ultimately self-destructive to try to put either 
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kind of regime into practice: “Yet to have everywhere an arrangement that is based simply on one 
or the other of these sorts of equality is a poor thing. This is evident from the result: none of these 
sorts of regimes is lasting” (1302a3). On the other hand, “[O]ne should not consider as characteris- 
tic of popular rule or of oligarchy something tha t will make the city democratically or oligarchically 
run to the greatest extent possible, but something that will do so for the longest period of time” 
(1320a1). Democracy tends to be more stable than oligarchy, because democracies only have a con- 
flict between rich and poor, while oligarchies also have conflicts within the ruling group of oli- 
garchs to hold power. In addition, democracy is closer to polity than oligarchy is, and this contrib- 
utes to its greater stability. And this is an important goal; the more moderate a regime is, the 
longer it is likely to remain in place. 


Why does factional conflict arise? Aristotle turns to this question in Chapter 2. He says: “The lesser 
engage in factional conflict in order to be equal; those who are equal, in order to be greater” 
(1302a29). What are the things in which the lesser seek to be equal and the equal to be greater? “As 
for the things over which they engage in factional conflict, these are profit and honor and their 
opposites....They are stirred up further by arrogance, by fear, by preeminence, by contempt, by dis- 
proportionate growth, by electioneering, by underestimation, by [neglect of] small things, and by 
dissimilarity” (1302a33). Aristotle describes each of these in more detail. We will not examine 
them closely, but it is worth observing that Aristotle regards campaigning for office as a potentially 
dangerous source of conflict. If the city is arranged in such a way that either of the major factions 
feels that it is being wronged by the other, there are many things that can trigger conflict and even 
civil war; the regime is inherently unstable. We see again the importance of maintaining a regime 
which all of the groups in the city wish to see continue. 


Aristotle says of democracies that “[D]emocracies undergo revolution particularly on account of 
the wanton behavior of the popular leaders” (1304b20). Such leaders will harass the property own- 
ers, causing them to unify against the democracy, and they will also stir up the poor against the 
rich in order to maintain themselves in power. This leads to conflict between the two groups and 
civil war. Aristotle cites a number of historical examples of this. Oligarchies undergo revolution pri- 
marily “when they treat the multitude unjustly. Any leader is then adequate [to effect revolution]” 
(1305a29). Revolution in oligarchical regimes can also come about from competition within the oli- 
garchy, when not all of the oligarchs have a share in the offices. In this case those without power 
will engage in revolution not to change the regime but to change those who are ruling. 


b. How to Preserve Regimes 


However, despite all the dangers to the regimes, and the unavoidable risk that any particular 
regime will be overthrown, Aristotle does have advice regarding the preservation of regimes. In 
part, of course, we learn how to preserve the regimes by learning what causes revolutions and then 
avoiding those causes, so Aristotle has already given us useful advice for the preservation of 
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regimes. But he has more advice to offer: “In well-blended regimes, then, one should watch out to 
ensure there are no transgressions of the laws, and above all be on guard against small ones” 
(1307b29). Note, again, the importance of letting the laws rule. 


It is also important in every regime “to have the laws and management of the rest arranged in such 
a way that it is impossible to profit from the offices....The many do not chafe as much at being kept 
away from ruling — they are even glad if someone leaves them the leisure for their private affairs — 
as they do when they suppose that their rulers are stealing common [funds]; then it pains them 
both not to share in the prerogatives and not to share in the profits” (1308b32). 


And, again, it is beneficial if the group that does not have political power is allowed to share in it to 
the greatest extent possible, though it should not be allowed to hold the authoritative offices (such 
as general, treasurer, and so forth). Such men must be chosen extremely carefully: “Those who are 
going to rule in the authoritative offices ought to have three things: first, affection for the estab- 
lished regime; next, a very great capacity for the work involved in rule; third, virtue and justice — in 
each regime the sort that is relative to the regime...” (1309a33). It is difficult to find all three of 
these in many men, but it is important for the regime to make use of the men with these qualities to 
the greatest degree possible, or else the regime will be harmed, either by sedition, incompetence, or 
corruption. Aristotle also reminds us of the importance of the middling element for maintaining 
the regime and making it long-lasting; instead of hostility between the oligarchs and democrats, 
whichever group has power should be certain always to behave benevolently and justly to the other 
group (1309b18). 


“But the greatest of all the things that have been mentioned with a view to making regimes lasting 
— though it is now slighted by all — is education relative to the regimes. For there is no benefit in 
the most beneficial laws, even when these have been approved by all those engaging in politics, if 
they are not going to be habituated and educated in the regime — if the laws are popular, in a popu- 
lar spirit, if oligarchic, in an oligarchic spirit” (1310a13). This does not mean that the people living 
in a democracy should be educated to believe that oligarchs are enemies of the regime, to be op- 
pressed as much as possible and treated unjustly, nor does it mean that the wealthy under an oli- 
garchy should be educated to believe that the poor are to be treated with arrogance and contempt. 
Instead it means being educated in the principles of moderate democracy and moderate oligarchy, 
so that the regime will be long-lasting and avoid revolution. 


In the remainder of Book V Aristotle discusses monarchy and tyranny and what preserves and de- 
stroys these types of regimes. Here Aristotle is not discussing the kind of monarchies with which 
most people today are familiar, involving hereditary descent of royal power, usually from father to 
son. A monarch in Aristotle’s sense is one who rules because he is superior to all other citizens in 
virtue. Monarchy therefore involves individual rule on the basis of merit for the good of the whole 
city, and the monarch because of his virtue is uniquely well qualified to determine what that 
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means. The tyrant, on the other hand, rules solely for his own benefit and pleasure. Monarchy, 
therefore, involving the rule of the best man over all, is the best kind of regime, while tyranny, 
which is essentially the rule of a master over a regime in which all are slaves, is the worst kind of 
regime, and in fact is really no kind of regime at all. Aristotle lists the particular ways in which both 
monarchy and tyranny are changed and preserved. We do not need to spend much time on these, 
for Aristotle says that in his time “there are many persons who are similar, with none of them so 
outstanding as to match the extent and the claim to merit of the office” that would be required for 
the rule of one man on the basis of exceptional virtue that characterizes monarchy (1313a5), and 
tyranny is inherently extremely short lived and clearly without value. However, those wishing to 
preserve either of these kinds of regimes are advised, as oligarchs and democrats have been, to pur- 
sue moderation, diminishing the degree of their power in order to extend its duration. 


12. The Politics, Book VI 


a. Varieties of Democracy 


Most of Book VI is concerned with the varieties of democracy, although Aristotle also revisits the 
varieties of oligarchy. Some of this discussion has to do with the various ways in which the offices, 
laws, and duties can be arranged. This part of the discussion we will pass over. However, Aristotle 
also includes a discussion of the animating principle of democracy, which is freedom: “It is custom- 
arily said that only in this sort of regime do [men] share in freedom, for, so it is asserted, every 
democracy aims at this” (1317440). In modern liberal democracies, of course, the ability of all to 
share in freedom and for each citizen to live as one wants is considered one of the regime’s 
strengths. However, keep in mind that Aristotle believes that human life has a telos and that the 
political community should provide education and laws that will lead to people pursuing and 
achieving this telos. Given that this is the case, a regime that allows people to do whatever they 
want is in fact flawed, for it is not guiding them in the direction of the good life. 


b. The Best Kind of Democracy 


He also explains which of the varieties of democracy is the best. In Chapter 4, we discover that the 
best sort of democracy is the one made up of farmers: “The best people is the farming sort, so that 
it is possible also to create [the best] democracy wherever the multitude lives from farming or 
herding. For on account of not having much property it is lacking in leisure, and so is unable to 
hold frequent assemblies. Because they do not have the necessary things, they spend their time at 
work and do not desire the things of others; indeed, working is more pleasant to them than engag- 
ing in politics and ruling, where there are not great spoils to be gotten from office” (1318b9). This is 
a reason why the authoritative offices can be in the hands of the wealthy, as long as the people re- 
tain control of auditing and adjudication: “Those who govern themselves in this way must neces- 
sarily be finely governed. The offices will always be in the hands of the best persons, the people be- 
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ing willing and not envious of the respectable, while the arrangement is satisfactory for the re- 
spectable and notable. These will not be ruled by others who are their inferiors, and they will rule 
justly by the fact that others have authority over the audits” (1318b33). By “adjudication” Aristotle 
means that the many should be certain that juries should be made up of men from their ranks, so 
that the laws will be enforced with a democratic spirit and the rich will not be able to use their 
wealth to put themselves above the law. By “authority over the audits” Aristotle refers to an institu- 
tion which provided that those who held office had to provide an accounting of their activities at 
regular intervals: where the city’s funds came from, where they went, what actions they took, and 
so forth. They were liable to prosecution if they were found to have engaged in wrongdoing or mis- 
management, and the fear of this prosecution, Aristotle says, will keep them honest and ensure 
that they act according to the wishes of the democracy. 


So we see again that the institutions and laws of a city are important, but equally important is the 
moral character of the citizens. It is only the character of the farming population that makes the ar- 
rangements Aristotle describes possible: “The other sorts of multitude out of which the remaining 
sorts of democracy are constituted are almost all much meaner than these: their way of life is a 
mean one, with no task involving virtue among the things that occupy the multitude of human be- 
ings who are vulgar persons and merchants or the multitude of laborers” (1319a24). And while 
Aristotle does not say it here, of course a regime organized in this way, giving a share of power to 
the wealthy and to the poor, under the rule of law, in the interest of everyone, would in fact be a 
polity more than it would be a democracy. 


c. The Role of Wealth in a Democracy 


In Chapter 5 of Book VI he offers further advice that would move the city in the direction of polity 
when he discusses how wealth should be handled in a democracy. Many democracies offer pay for 
serving in the assembly or on juries so that the poor will be able to attend. Aristotle advises mini- 
mizing the number of trials and length of service on juries so that the cost will not be too much of a 
burden on the wealthy where there are not sources of revenue from outside the city (Athens, for ex- 
ample, received revenue from nearby silver mines, worked by slaves). Where such revenues exist, 
he criticizes the existing practice of distributing surpluses to the poor in the form of cash payments, 
which the poor citizens will take while demanding more. However, poverty is a genuine problem in 
a democracy: “[OJne who is genuinely of the popular sort (i.e. a supporter of democracy) should see 
to it that the multitude is not overly poor, for this is the reason for democracy being depraved” 
(1320a33). Instead the surplus should be allowed to accumulate until enough is available to give 
the poor enough money to acquire land or start a trade. And even if there is no external surplus, 
“[N]otables who are refined and sensible will divide the poor among themselves and provide them 
with a start in pursuing some work” (1320b8). It seems somewhat unusual for Aristotle to be advo- 
cating a form of welfare, but that is what he is doing, on the grounds that poverty is harmful to the 
character of the poor and this harms the community as a whole by undermining its stability. 
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13. The Politics, Book VII 


a. The Best Regime and the Best Men 


It is in Book VII that Aristotle describes the regime that is best without qualification. This differs 
from the discussion of the best regime in Book IV because in Book IV Aristotle’s concern was the 
best practical regime, meaning one that it would be possible to bring about from the material pro- 
vided by existing regimes. Here, however, his interest is in the best regime given the opportunity to 
create everything just as we would want it. It is “the city that is to be constituted on the basis of 
what one would pray for” (1325b35). As would be expected, he explicitly ties it to the question of 
the best way of life: “Concerning the best regime, one who is going to undertake the investigation 
appropriate to it must necessarily discuss first what the most choiceworthy way of life is. As long as 
this is unclear, the best regime must necessarily be unclear as well...” (1323a14). We have already 
discussed the best way of life, as well as the fact that most people do not pursue it: “For [men] con- 
sider any amount of virtue to be adequate, but wealth, goods, power, reputation, and all such 
things they seek to excess without limit” (1323a35). This is, as we have said more than once, a mis- 
take: “Living happily...is available to those who have to excess the adornments of character and 
mind but behave moderately in respect to the external acquisition of good things” (1323b1). And 
what is true for the individual is also true for the city. Therefore “the best city is happy and acts 
nobly. It is impossible to act nobly without acting [to achieve] noble things; but there is no noble 
deed either of a man or of a city that is separate from virtue and prudence. The courage, justice, 
and prudence of a city have the same power and form as those human beings share in individually 
who are called just, prudent, and sound.” (1324b30). The best city, like any other city, must edu- 
cate its citizens to support its principles. The difference between this city and other cities is that the 
principles that it teaches its citizens are the correct principles for living the good life. It is here, and 
nowhere else, that the excellent man and the good citizen are the same. 


b. Characteristics of the Best City 


What would be the characteristics of the best city we could imagine? First of all, we want the city to 
be the right size. Many people, Aristotle says, are confused about what this means. They assume 
that the bigger the city is, the better it will be. But this is wrong. It is certainly true that the city 
must be large enough to defend itself and to be self-sufficient, but “This too, at any rate, is evident 
from the facts: that it is difficult — perhaps impossible — for a city that is too populous to be well 
managed” (1326a26). So the right size for the city is a moderate one; it is the one that enables it to 
perform its function of creating virtuous citizens properly. “[T]he [city] that is made up of too few 
persons is not self-sufficient, though the city is a self-sufficient thing, while the one that is made up 
of too many persons is with respect to the necessary things self-sufficient like a nation, but is not a 
city; for it is not easy for a regime to be present” (1326b3). There is an additional problem in a 
regime that is too large: “With a view to judgment concerning the just things and with a view to dis- 
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tributing offices on the basis of merit, the citizens must necessarily be familiar with one another’s 
qualities; where this does not happen to be the case, what is connected with the offices and with 
judging must necessarily be carried on poorly” (1326b13). 


The size of the territory is also an important element of the ideal regime, and it too must be tailored 
to the purpose of the regime. Aristotle says “[the territory should be] large enough so that the in- 
habitants are able to live at leisure in liberal fashion and at the same time with moderation” 
(1326b29). Again Aristotle’s main concern is with life at peace, not life at war. On the other hand, 
the city and its territory should be such as to afford its inhabitants advantages in times of war; “it 
ought to be difficult for enemies to enter, but readily exited by [the citizens] themselves,” and not 
so big that it cannot be “readily surveyable” because only such a territory is “readily defended” 
(1326b41). It should be laid out in such a way as to be readily defensible (Book VII, Chapters 11-12). 
It should also be defensible by sea, since proper sea access is part of a good city. Ideally the city will 
(like Athens) have a port that is several miles away from the city itself, so that contact with foreign- 
ers can be regulated. It should also be in the right geographical location. 


Aristotle believed that geography was an important factor in determining the characteristics of the 
people living in a certain area. He thought that the Greeks had the good traits of both the 
Europeans (spiritedness) and Asians (souls endowed with art and thought) because of the Greek 
climate (1327b23). While the harsh climate to the north made Europeans hardy and resilient, as 
well as resistant to being ruled (although Aristotle did not know about the Vikings, they are per- 
haps the best example of what he is talking about), and the climate of what he called Asia and we 
now call the Middle East produced a surplus of food that allowed the men the leisure to engage in 
intellectual and artistic endeavors while robbing them of spiritedness, the Greeks had the best of 
both worlds: “[I]t is both spirited and endowed with thought, and hence both remains free and 
governs itself in the best manner and at the same time is capable of ruling all...” (14327b29). 


However, despite the necessary attention to military issues, when we consider the ideal city, the 
principles which we have already elaborated about the nature of the citizens remain central. Even 
in the ideal city, constructed to meet the conditions for which we would pray, the need for certain 
tasks, such as farming and laboring, will remain. Therefore there will also be the need for people to 
do these tasks. But such people should not be citizens, for (as we have discussed) they will lack the 
leisure and the intellect to participate in governing the city. They are not really even part of the city: 
“Hence while cities need possessions, possessions are no part of the city. Many animate things (i.e. 
slaves and laborers) are part of possessions. But the city is a partnership of similar persons, for the 
sake of a life that is the best possible” (1328a33). The citizens cannot be merchants, laborers, or 
farmers, “for there is a need for leisure both with a view to the creation of virtue and with a view to 
political activities” (1329a1). So all the people living in the city who are not citizens are there for the 
benefit of the citizens. Any goals, wishes, or desires that they might have are irrelevant; in Kant’s 
terms, they are treated as means rather than ends. 
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Those that live the lives of leisure that are open to citizens because of the labor performed by the 
non-citizens (again, including the women) are all similar to one another, and therefore the appro- 
priate political arrangement for them is “in similar fashion to participate in ruling and being ruled 
in turn. For equality is the same thing [as justice] for persons who are similar, and it is difficult for 
a regime to last if its constitution is contrary to justice” (1332b25). These citizens will only be able 
to rule and be ruled in turn if they have had the proper upbringing, and this is the last major topic 
that Aristotle takes up in the Politics. Most cities make the mistake of neglecting education alto- 
gether, leaving it up to fathers to decide whether they will educate their sons at all, and if so what 
subject matter will be covered and how it will be taught. Some cities have in fact paid attention to 
the importance of the proper education of the young, training them in the virtues of the regime. 
Unfortunately, these regimes have taught them the wrong things. Aristotle is particularly con- 
cerned with Sparta here; the Spartans devoted great effort to bringing up their sons to believe that 
the virtues related to war were the only ones that mattered in life. They were successful; but be- 
cause war is not the ultimate good, their education was not good. (Recall that the Spartan educa- 
tion was also flawed because it neglected the women entirely). 


It is important for the person devising the ideal city to learn from this mistake. Such cities do not 
last unless they constantly remain at war (which is not an end in itself; no one pursues war for its 
own sake). Aristotle says “Most cities of this sort preserve themselves when at war, but once having 
acquired [imperial] rule they come to ruin; they lose their edge, like iron, when they remain at 
peace. The reason is that the legislator has not educated them to be capable of being at leisure” 
(1334a6). The proper education must be instilled from the earliest stages of life, and even before; 
Aristotle tells us the ages that are appropriate for marriage (37 for men, 18 for women) in order to 
bring about children of the finest quality, and insists on the importance of a healthful regimen for 
pregnant women, specifying that they take sufficient food and remain physically active. He also 
says that abortion is the appropriate solution when the population threatens to grow too large 
(1335b24). 


14. The Politics, Book VIII 


a. The Education of the Young 


Book VIII is primarily concerned with the kind of education that the children of the citizens should 
receive. That this is a crucial topic for Aristotle is clear from its first sentence: “That the legislator 
must, therefore, make the education of the young his object above all would be disputed by no one” 
(1337410). It is so important that it cannot be left to individual families, as was the custom in 
Greece. Instead, “Since there is a single end for the city as a whole, it is evident that education must 
necessarily be one and the same for all, and that the superintendence of it should be common and 
not on a private basis....For common things the training too should be made common” (1337421). 
The importance of a common education shaping each citizen so as to enable him to serve the com- 
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mon good of the city recalls the discussion of how the city is prior to the individual in Book I 
Chapter 2; as has been quoted already in the discussion above, “one ought not even consider that a 
citizen belongs to himself, but rather that all belong to the city; for each individual is a part of the 


city” (1337426). 


He elaborates on the content of this education, noting that it should involve the body as well as the 
mind. Aristotle includes physical education, reading and writing, drawing, and music as subjects 
which the young potential citizens must learn. The aim of this education is not productive or theo- 
retical knowledge. Instead it is meant to teach the young potential citizens practical knowledge — 
the kind of knowledge that each of them will need to fulfill his telos and perform his duties as a citi- 
zen. Learning the subjects that fall under the heading of productive knowledge, such as how to 
make shoes, would be degrading to the citizen. Learning the subjects that would fall under the 
heading of theoretical knowledge would be beyond the ability of most of the citizens, and is not 
necessary to them as citizens. 
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